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TEACHING FOR PEACE 


As twentieth-century man emerges from the debris 
of his second world war it is clear that he cannot 
afford a third. War has been reduced by nuclear 
fission and the robot projectile to a ghastly absurdity 
in which death can fall indiscriminately from the 
stratosphere with no hope of defense except perhaps 
to attack first. The way to peace is open but it is 
at least doubtful that man will choose it. Some of 
the reasons for this doubt are visible on the surface 
of current events; others lie deep.in the way man 
thinks and feels and in the human institutions, such 
as separate political sovereignties, that reflect his 
thinking and feeling. The past is a bloody memorial 
0 the strength of these prepossessions and their 
tulmination in wars of ever-increasing destructiveness. 
he future is a question mark, and our immediate 
question is, how ean the American teacher help to 
oster peaceful relations among the rival cultures that 
livide the allegiance of mankind? 

} let us begin by acknowledging the extraordinary 
Hiectiveness of perverted education in making possible 
he reeent war. Without their malign but masterly 
ntrol over all means of information and influence 
* masters of Germany, Italy, and Japan could not 
ave indulged their pyromania. The power of Fascist 
| education as a disruptive force might encourage 
| HpPmism about what teachers could do for peace if 
He same energy and will were devoted to that end. 
put the task of genuine education is more difficult, and 













By 
STRANG LAWSON 


DIRECTOR OF PRECEPTORIAL STUDIES, 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


Soerates and Jesus are sufficient reminder that we 
always kill our best teachers in order to enshrine them. 
No single nation can create the conditions of peace, 
and it would be folly to overestimate the power of 
the American teacher. Perhaps he should first con- 
fess his limitations, or rather the normal limitations 
of education provided by any single nation or cul- 
ture. Although the teacher in a free society is freer 
than was the Fascist teacher, he is not wholly free, 
even in his own mind. He suffers from the prime 
restriction of all organized education—that it tends 
simply to mirror an inviolable image of the sanction- 
ing group or community or nation. In the Fascist 
tribes the sanctioning group were the leader and his 
satellites, and the desired image was that of peoples 
of ruthless will dedicated to conquest. Similarly any 
other community implicitly asks its teachers to rein- 
foree in the young the pattern of what it finds good 
in itself: the personal morality and social attitudes 
of which it approves, its sense of mission, the political 
and cultural traditions it values. To these the teacher 
himself usually subscribes. All societies tend merely 
to repeat themselves through education, at any rate 
on the crucial primary and secondary levels. This is 
the dilemma of the American teacher, as of teachers 
of good will everywhere: we have reached a point in 
history where it may be fatal for cultures to repeat 
themselves, either by aggression or by indifference. 
As a custodian of culture the teacher becomes a 
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kind of priest, and his teaching traditional. The 
normal pace of change in education is slow, unless 
perhaps in the practical arts. This may have been 
socially useful in the slowly moving epochs of agra- 
rian life; but when the pace of change in the actual 
world is overwhelming, the teacher fails in his fune- 
tion if he renders back to his community an obsolete 
stereotype. The desperate urgency of bridging this 
gap is the essence of our mid-century educational 
crisis. Before our eyes the actual frontiers of na- 
tional communities are dissolving into each other, but 
the imaginary ones remain cherished illusions in our 
minds. Technology has made time and space almost 
fictions, yet we continue to think of frontiers as 
defensible, of economic policies as purely domestic, 
of local sovereignty as immutable. While science 
shrinks the world to the size of a parish we remain 
parochial in attitude and belief. 

The American teacher can function in three roles 
to promote the peaceful community of nations: as a 
citizen, as a member of a profession dedicated to the 
increase of knowledge, and as a teacher. First, as a 
citizen educated beyond the average he should put his 
knowledge and trained powers of analysis at the ser- 
vice of the adults of his community for study of the 
problems of peace. Upon these adults rather than 
upon the children now in school rests responsibility 
for present choices in national policy, which in turn 
affect the behavior of other nations. Secondly, as a 
member of the profession of learning the teacher 
should have special concern that no iron curtain fall 
over the discovery and spread of scientific truth. This 
will certainly happen if, for example, atomic energy 
remains the captive of war in an international atmos- 
phere saturated with fear. 

The outcome of these two efforts will determine how 
the teacher can function in his proper role as teacher. 
Events and decisions of the next few months or years 
may determine the shape of the future. The third 
world war may already be in the making before the 
dead of the second are cold. We should not, however, 
despair if the United Nations organization does not 
immediately succeed. Its frictions may be growing 
pains. The very imperfections of its design may give 
birth to a limited form of world government capable 
of keeping the peace. 

If the pattern of the postwar world hardens into 
uneasy armistice and competition in the modern ord- 
nance of death, how will the teacher exercise his voca- 
tion? Even if our society should not move towards 
rigid controls in the name of security, it would be a 
sorry trick to indoctrinate the young for a co-opera- 
tive world if they are destined targets for atomic 
bombs. We should instead teach them how to survive 
as well as possible and how to start from scratch 
when the world is shattered. 
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If, on the other hand, we are granted the boon of 
a generation in which to try new agencies of interns. 
tional justice and co-operation, the American teachoy 
faces both an unique opportunity and his most diff. 
eult task. 

The opportunity is unique because if education eay 
anywhere be effective it is in the United States, wher 
education is most free, most pervasive, and most ip. 
fluential in shaping publie policy. The ground is for. 
tile for other reasons: our people do not need to be 
dissuaded from war; their habits of thought are no; 
inflexible; they are familiar with the principle oj 
federation whose broader application is now impers. 
tive; and unlike some other peoples they can make 
their will effective. 

The obstacles are also fairly clear: like all peoples 
we are intensely nationalistic, jealously guarding , 
sovereignty bought with revolution; we regard ow. 
selves as superior to other peoples; we are not not- 
able for racial tolerance within our own borders: 
vestiges of our legend of rugged individualism appear 
in our foreign policies; we have not wholly rid our- 
selves of the illusion of isolation; our moral idealism 
is frequently unsupported by action; our sense of re- 
sponsibility for world order is undeveloped; and we 
are lamentably ignorant of the rest of mankind. 

The opportunity and the obstacles define the task 
but not how it is to be done. That must be deier- 
mined by each teacher in terms of his level and area 
of teaching. 

Granted that “the American teacher” is an abstrae- 
tion and that there are only teachers of particular 
grades and subjects, the challenge is comprehensive 
and demands the combined efforts of all teachers. 

It means, among other things, teaching dispassion- 
ately the facts about the three major cultural units— 
(1) Western capitalist-demoeracy, (2) Soviet Russia, 
and (3) Asia and the colonial peoples—the reconcilit 
tion of whose differences is the intercultural problew 
of the immediate future. This ineludes their history, 
geography, economy, ways of thought and belied, st 
and literature, the nature of their problems, and tte 
reasons for their actions. 

It means teaching students to read and listen wil 
enough intelligence to distinguish fact from prop 
ganda, to substitute understanding for prejudice, ant 
to avoid the contagion of mass hysteria. 

It means explaining the true nature of science, an 
particularly the revolutionary fact of nuclear fissiou: 
its effect upon war, its relation to unbridled national 
sovereignty, and its potential use in peace. 

It means engaging the student’s support of int 
national authority entrusted with the maintenance “ 
peace, without destroying his healthy rooting in the 
best traditions of his own culture. 
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It means awareness that if we are to have freedom 
as well as order, the teaching of facts must be supple- 
mented by education of the emotions and the will for 
the exercise of individual moral choice. 

It means that teaching on all levels and in all sub- 


One of the dangers that threaten the establishment 
of permanent world peace is the general inclination 
on the part of the public to charge the United Nations 
Security Council with the sole responsibility of making 
world peace a permanent reality. But this responsi- 
bility rests primarily upon the citizens of the world, 
and the delegates who compose the United Nations 
Security Council are simply the spokesmen who carry 
out the will of those citizens. While this fact is patent, 
it is imperative that it be emphasized during these 
formative months. However, there is another fact 
that must not be ignored; and that is that while the 
responsibility rests upon all it rests more heavily upon 
certain groups within the social order of the world. 
A particularly large share must be borne by the edu- 
cators; for the ultimate success of the future develop- 
ment of the democratic idea rests, in a large measure, 
with the future world citizens. While the thinking 
of the present generation must be slowly modified to 
eet the advancement of civilization, it is the thinking 
of the future generations of world citizens that will 
icular ultimately give full security to a new world order. 
ensive Hence, the educators are, in the final analysis, charged 
rs. with the greatest share of this solemn responsibility. 
The thesis of this paper is concerned particularly with 
the relationship of American educators to that re- 
sponsibility. 

As one considers this responsibility, it assumes two 
phases. First, there is the phase dealing with the 
training of future citizens to move in their thinking 
from nationalism to internationalism. This task as- 
sumes the proportions of a Herculean one, and at 
times it may appear to be one that only a group of 
Herculean men ean accomplish. The assumption of 
this phase of the larger responsibility means taking an 
aggressive stand against the various influences that 
tend to mold along nationalistie lines the thinking of 
the future world citizen. Certain social and political 
cups will offer opposition, but the home will also, 
° a certain extent, cast its influence with the opposi- 
lon; for parents in large numbers are still thinking in 
‘ms of the education in nationalism that they re- 
‘ved in their formative years. 

The old battle of states’ rights versus federalism 
ust be fought and won again on an international 
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jects must be made relevant to the actual world await- 
ing the student. That is a world in which all peoples 
must either unite on the essentials of common safety 
or possibly suffer a common extinction, seared by the 
radiant heat and blast of atomie energy. 


By 
J. LEONARD SHERMAN 


DEAN OF THE FACULTY, HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


scale if permanent world federation is to become a 
reality. World federation has now reached the point 
in governmental development that was reached in the 
United States when the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted. Just as the states had to move into a wider 
sphere of co-operation and centralization represented 
by the adoption of the Constitution, so the nations of 
the world must move from the United Nations Charter 
to a world constitution and a world government that 
is democratic. The responsibility for this advance 
rests largely upon the future world citizens and indi- 
rectly upon the educators of the world, particularly 
upon the educators of the United States. As the at- 
tempt is made to outmode the old traditional national- 
ism in which the present generation has been steeped, 
this responsibility will become more apparent. 

There is also a second phase of the total responsibil- 
ity that educators must not ignore. That is to expose 
current misconceptions and loose thinking that are 
prevalent today. Compulsory military training has 
forced itself upon the thinking of the general public, 
and it has become an issue that the public will have to 
settle. Not only should educators engage in straight 
thinking on this matter, but they should also promptly 
expose the false reasoning participated in by the advo- 
cates of the issue. Educators should point out that 
history, the only reliable and sensible guide for future 
action, demonstrates the fallacy of the argument that 
military preparedness is a palladium for permanent 
world peace. Judged by the development of the 
military science of their day, some of the nations of 
the past reached the acme of preparation; yet they 
not only failed to keep the peace of the world but also 
failed to endure as nations. The entire history of the 
development of the human race gives the lie to the 
line of reasoning followed by the proponents of com- 
pulsory military training. With the development of 
the atomie bomb, their position is completely unten- 
able. The end of the recent conflict in the Pacific 
theatre of war supports that fact. The Japanese army 
was undefeated. It was rendered outmoded by an 
advance in scientific and military development. For a 
people to ignore history in attempting to meet an 
issue as important as compulsory military training is 
like batting one’s head against a stone wall, only to 
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find the result to be a bloody and badly battered head. 
It is the duty of educators to show the folly of this 
fallacious thinking and to suggest a more intelligent 
approach to the gaining of permanent world peace. 

A second erroneous conception that must be ob- 
literated from the minds of the people is that world 
peace can be realized and a stable world government 
can be established through insincerity and duplicity. 
On the one hand, the world is talking permanent 
peace; on the other hand, its actions betray its sus- 
picion and its disbelief in permanent world peace. 
History again reveals the fact that peace has not been 
realized through fear, suspicion, and preparation for 
war. The two attitudes are diametrically opposite, 
and educational leaders must expose the false reason- 
ing behind the wishful thinking that has produced 
this duplicity and make the world realize that sin- 
cerity and honest thinking alone can safely carry 
the world from the brink of disaster on which it now 
seems to be toppling. Atomic-bomb tests and further 
development of the weapons of war are incompatible 
bedfellows of genuine world peace. There is no 
compromise with truth, and apparently the United 
States needs to be taught this lesson. 

This thought stresses the need of applying to the 
social and the political problems of the world the same 
method that has developed the natural sciences—the 
scientific method. A scientist who employs any other 
method in solving the problems of science would be 
ridiculed, and justly; but those who tackle the social 
and the economic problems completely ignore the sci- 
entific method. The stating of this idea is simply 
reiterating an age-old fact that real education is the 
training of individuals to face frankly the facts pre- 
sented by any given situation and to draw the logical 
conclusions from those facts. Great educators of the 
past have built upon this truth. Strip Christ of his 
divinity, and he still stands as the supreme teacher, 
who changed the thinking of the world. His great- 
ness as a teacher lay in the fact that he revealed the 
hypocrisy of his day and that he confronted his 
contemporaries with the facts that life presented. 
The same thing may be said regarding Socrates, 
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Erasmus, and other notable teachers of mankind, |; 
was the thing that made possible the revelation of 
truth and the development of the human race. (op. 
temporary educators must follow in the footsteps of 
these great teachers if permanent world peace igs to 
be the crowning glory of man’s social and political 
development. Reserving the scientific method for the 
natural sciences alone is a travesty on education, 

Another fallacy is the belief that a new social order 
ean be built upon the old foundations. Philosophies 
determine human values, and human values determine 
the type of social order. The philosophy of the world 
has not radically changed. The thinking of the world 
is still conditioned by the materialistic philosophy 
that fosters nationalism and imperialism. The stand- 
ard of values must be radically changed by a different 
philosophy if a new social order is to evolve. The 
responsibility of revealing false philosophies and false 
standards must be that of the educators, shared by the 
contemporary religious leaders. 

The controversy waged over keeping the scientific 
information governing the atomic bomb a. national 
secret is puerile and unworthy of any group of intelli- 
gent and civilized people. History again demonstrates 
that the march of truth cannot be stopped. It is 
often halted by ignorance, but never permanently 
stopped. The mere fact that educators have chosen to 
be educators places upon them the sacred duty to 
champion an uninterrupted revelation of truth, re- 
gardless of national or racial boundaries, and to re- 
veal to the world the utter folly of the idea that any 
nation or group of nations ean stop the development 
or spread of truth as revealed through science ot 
reflective thinking. 

As one views the composite problem underlying the 
establishment of permanent world peace and as he 
analyzes the component parts of the problem, he is 
confronted with the fact that the responsibility of the 
educators of the world is, indeed, tremendous and 
that the trust that their profession forces them 
accept is in reality the safeguarding of future 
civilization. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO CHARLES WILLIAM 
DABNEY 

In recognition of his services to Southern education, 
the University of Florida Chapter of Phi Kappa Phi 
has submitted to the society and to the educational 
profession at large the record of Charles William 
Dabney, one of the society’s founders, who died on 
June 14, 1945. Dr. Dabney was a founder and charter 
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Legislation and School Organization. With P. P 
Claxton and J. D. Eggleston, Jr., he operated 4 Bu 
reau of Publicity established at the University of Ter- 
nessee which contributed to more efficient administt™ 
tion of the entire educational system of the st 
through widely attended gatherings for the discussio 
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of all aspects of education. He exercised a great in- 
fluence in the founding of the General Education 
Board. Dabney’s “Universal Education in the South” 
is a mine of information on the history of Southern 
publie education. Through the renaissance in public 
education which he helped to stimulate, thousands of 
children in the Southern states today have improved 
schools. Dr. Dabney was “a man of vision with the 
ability to exeeute his plans, and throughout the ninety 
years of his life he was looking forward and planning 
for the future. The South is grateful for such a 
leader and for such magnificent service.” 


NAVY DONATES EXCESS PROPERTY TO 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

On August 16, the Navy issued detailed instructions 
for the donation of excess usable property to schools, 
colleges, and universities. While donations of certain 
items had been authorized earlier, no procedure had 
been established to permit educational institutions to 
locate available property readily. Despite this diffi- 
culty, property costing $2,870,000 was made available 
durmg May and June. The following statement is 
quoted from a release sent to ScHooL AND Society by 
the Navy Department: 

The categories of donable property are limited both by 
statute and by War Assets Administration regulations to 
| the following types of items: 

1, For use in courses of vocational training and in- 
struction—excess or obsolete machinery, mechanical equip- 
ment, tools, boats, and boat equipment. 

2, For use in aeronautical courses, if not used in 
actual flights—obsolete airborne electronics and radar 
equipment. 

Under the new procedure, the U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation is charged both with the location of donable 
property and with the approval of the applications of 
institutions that desire to receive donations. Its field 
representatives will maintain liaison with major naval 
activities for the purpose of locating donable prop- 
erty. “When requested by a field representative, the 
naval activity will hold the property for a period of 
15 days to allow the Office of Education to obtain and 
present a properly certified application from a donee. 
the institution receiving the property must pay all 
packing, handling, and shipping costs.” The Navy 
Jepartment emphasizes that “the donee must demon- 
‘trate that the property is needed for instructional 


purposes,” 


TEACHER SHORTAGE CONTINUES IN OHIO 
SHORTLY before the opening of the coming school 
year, Harold J. Bowers, supervisor of teacher educa- 
aon and certification for Ohio, reports to the state 
‘rector of edueation, Clyde Hissong, that the short- 
‘8° of teachers in many fields is more acute than at 
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any time during the war. The situation is due, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bowers, to continued loss of teachers, 
decline in the supply of new teachers, and increased 
enrollments. The rural schools with 1,532 -vacancies 
have the greatest difficulty in filling positions. Cities 
report 316 vacancies, and exempted village districts 
183, making a total of 2,031 for the state. College 
graduates qualified for teaching are refusing to accept 
positions because of more lucrative employment else- 
where. Of the vacancies 1,015, or 50 per cent of the 
total, are at the elementary-school level, while in the 
high schools the vacancies are distributed as follows: 
music 186; physical education 156; business educa- 
tion 116; industrial arts 87; vocational home eco- 
nomics 65; vocational agriculture 61; other subjects 
229. The schools lack the financial ability to attract 
former teachers back to the profession and at the same 
time young people are not preparing to become 
teachers. The number preparing to teach will not 
supply more than 10 per cent of the demand. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION CONFERENCE AT 
BALDWIN-WALLACE CENTENNIAL 

As a part of the celebration of the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of Baldwin-Wallace College (Berea, 
Ohio), a conference on character education will be 
held on the campus, September 18-20. The confer- 
ence will be attended by about 300 invited representa- 
tives of publie schools, churches, colleges, and inde- 
pendent character-building agencies in the state and 
will be devoted to a discussion of the most effective 
methods that can be employed by the co-ordination of 
home, church, and school activities. The speakers 
will include Eduard C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy, New York School of Social Work; Sophia 
Fahs, editor of children’s materials for the Beacon 
Press; Hedly Dimock, dean, George Williams College 
(Chicago 15); H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of edu- 
cation, the Ohio State University; and William A. 
Shimer, president, Marietta (Ohio) College. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE 

A TWENTY-YEAR trend in accidents to children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 14 years has been reversed and 
accidental deaths are mounting. Leading educators 
from all parts of the United States will discuss 
methods to stop this upward trend at the 34th National 
Safety Congress and Exposition to be held at the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, October 7-11. There will be 
12 school sessions on safety, including four general 
sessions in the afternoons. The morning sessions will 
be devoted to special group interests—higher educa- 
tion, physical education, home economies, secondary- 
school problems, industrial education, driver-educa- 
tion and training, safety engineers in engineering col- 
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leges, and elementary schools. All meetings will be 
under the direction of Wayne P. Hughes, director, 
School and College Division of the National Safety 
Council. 


THE 31ST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AUU 


THE Association of Urban Universities released to 
the press on July 23 the preliminary announcement of 
its 1946 meeting to be held at the Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, November 7-8. City College, which 
is celebrating its centennial, will be host to the con- 
vention, and the programs will comprise a part of the 
college’s anniversary observance. 

The Association of University Evening Colleges, 
which will meet concurrently with the AUU, begins its 
programs on November 5. 

Among the speakers scheduled for the AUU pro- 
Harry N. Wright, president, City College; 
Francis J. Brown, executive secretary, National Com- 
mission on Higher Education; Clarence P. Shedd, 
Stephen Merrell Clement professor of Christian 
methods, Yale University; John Dale Russell, director, 
Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Eduea- 
tion; George F. Zook, president, American Council on 
Education; Ordway J. Tead, New York City Board of 
Higher Education; Lloyd Allen Cook, director, Col- 
lege Study in Intergroup Relations, Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education; Daniel C. Marsh, 
president, Boston University; and Harry H. Field, 
director, National Opinion Research Center, Denver. 


gram are: 


THE 36TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NCTE 


ACCORDING to a statement sent to ScHooL AnD So- 
cieTy, August 21, the National Council of Teachers of 
English will convene for its 36th annual meeting in 
Atlantie City, November 28-30. The theme of the 
convention will be “English for These Times,” and 
Helene W. Hartley, professor of education, Syracuse 
University, and president of the council, states that 
“to consider as realisti- 
eally as possible the place of English instruction in 
education for these times and to weigh, for all levels 
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for our use in meeting specific issues and problems of 
our day.” 

Fourteen sectional meetings will consider “the ye 
sponse of the classroom to the problems” of the fol. 
lowing: “One World—One Nation,” “Communication 
through Writing and Speaking.” “Improving Con. 
munication through Ability to Read,” “Reading Fy. 
tigue,” “Fostering Individuality,” “Discrimination” 
and “Preparing Teachers.” 

Lillian E. Cosad, head of the department of English, 
Atlantic City High School, is general chairman ip 
charge of arrangements. 


EXCHANGE OF BRITISH AND AMERICAN 
TEACHERS 

Joun W. StrupepaKer, U. 8. Commissioner of Edv- 
cation, has announced the list of 148 successful eandi- 
dates selected for the first postwar exchange of 
teachers between the United States and Great Britain. 
The suggestion of the exchange came to the U. S. De 
partment of State from the British Foreign Office for 
the Committee on the Interchange of Teachers in 
Great Britain shortly after V-J Day. The State De 
partment’s Division of International Exchange of 
Persons in its Office of International Information and 
Cultural Affairs, in collaboration with leading educa Othe 
tional groups, formed a committee which requested the Com 
U. S. Office of Education to assume responsibility for U. & 
arranging details of the exchange project. Because 0! and 
the limited time to arrange for the first interchange publ 
the committee for the United States announced the (Eng 
plan to school officials chiefly in cities of 20,000 to K. I 
200,000 population and asked for the nomination ot T. 
teachers. The 74 teachers finally selected from several Mare 
hundred candidates represent all fields of education Alon: 
from nursery schools through high school. The same Edue 
method of selection in Great Britain resulted in the Plain 
selection of 74 teachers from 1,700 who applied. ineluc 
Owing to the shortage of teachers and housing an Cham 
both sides, exchanges had to be on an almost identic (Gene 
basis as far as grades and subjects taught are col Fr. 
cerned. Each teacher selected assumes all traveling 
expenses incident to the transfer from one post to Ut 
other, but has been granted a year’s leave of absent 
with pay from the school district in which he is res 
larly employed. 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

SrrinGreLLow Barr, president, St. John’s Col- 
lege (Annapolis), will become president of a new 
college to be established in 1947 under an endowment 


of $4,500,000 given by the Old Dominion Foundation, 







a charitable corporation founded by Paul Mellon 
1941. The college, which will be closely associate! 
with St. John’s College and which will duplicate is 
curriculum, is at present in search of a campus site 
According to a statement released to the press earl! 
in August by Mr. Barr, there is no geographical ©" 
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mitment as to the location of the campus and he “will 


welcome suggestions from the public.” 


WILLIAM JESSE Barrp, former president, Berry Col- 
lege (Mount Berry, Ga.), has assumed the presidency 
of Morehead (Ky.) State Teachers College, suc- 
ceeding William H. Vaughan. 


Tue ReveREND BrorHEeR ArTHUR A. LOFTUS, Vice- 
president and professor of philosophy, Iona College 
(New Rochelle, N. Y.), has been appointed president 
to suceeed the Reverend Brother William B. Cornelia. 


Wu.1am Duncan COPELAND, whose appointment 
as vice-president, Lake Forest (Ill.) College, was re- 
ported in ScHoon AND Society, May 20, 1944, has 
assumed the presidency of Billings (Mont.) Poly- 
Eidu- technie Institute. 


ndi- id 
BrorHeR WILLIAM, C.F.X., former headmaster, 


Keith Academy (Lowell, Mass.), has succeeded 
srother Aloysius, C.F.X., as headmaster, St. John’s 
Preparatory School (Danvers, Mass.). 


2 Ol 
tain. 
De 
e for 
Georce A. Roperts, former publicity director, 
Union College (Schenectady, N. Y.), has been ap- 
pointed administrative assistant to Asa 8. Knowles, 
president, Associated Colleges of Upper New York. 
Other appointments announced, August 22, are: 
Commodore L. 8. Perry, former director of athletics, 
U.S. Naval Academy, director of physical education 
and athletics; Emily R. Clapp, assistant director of 
publicity; and as instructors, Jean B. Dusenberry 
(English), John W. Fitzgerald (accounting), Gordon 
K. Dates (mathematies), and Dale G. Fallon, Peter 
T. Simmons, and Randall E. Stratton (history). 
Marguerite A. Van Bree, administrative assistant to 
Alonzo G. Grace, director, Commission of Teacher 
Education, ACK, has been named registrar, Cham- 
plain College. Mohawk College (Utica) has been 
included in the Associated Colleges in addition to 
Champlain College (Plattsburg) and Sampson College 
(Geneva). 
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A G. MacomBer, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, who returned to the university last 
November after serving five years in the Armed 
Porces, has been appointed dean, College of Educa- 
tion, Drake University (Des Moines, Iowa), and will 
assume his duties, September 1. 
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Joun E. Bentury, professor of psychology, the 
Aueriean University (Washington, D. C.), has been 
‘pointed dean, College of Arts and Sciences, suc- 
ceeding Thomas 0. Marshall, whose appointment to 
this post was reported in ScHoou AND Society, Oc- 
tober 6, 1945. Dr. Marshall has become director of 
the Washington Semester, a co-operative honor project 
under which selected juniors from Oberlin (Ohio) Col- 
lege, Hiram (Ohio) College, College of Wooster 
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(Ohio), Allegheny College (Meadville, Pa.), West- 
minster College (New Wilmington, Pa.), and the 
College of Arts and Sciences, the American Univer- 
sity, “study together with extreme freedom under 
faculty tutors.” Whitney Stoneburner, chairman, de- 
partment of education, College of Wooster, will be 
assigned for the spring session to assist Dr. Marshall. 
Harold H. Baetjer, former registrar, Georgetown Uni- 
versity, has been named director of admissions in the 
university. 


Leroy E. LoemKer, head of the department of 
philosophy, Emory University (Ga.), has been named 
dean of the Graduate School, to succeed J. Harris 
Purks, dean, College of Arts and Sciences, who has 
served in addition as acting dean of the school for 
several years. Dr. Purks, will thus be freed to devote 
his entire time to the college. John Chellman has been 
appointed instructor in physical education, and Byron 
Hilley, part-time instructor in business law. On the 
Oxford campus, the following have been appointed 
to assistant professorships: E. H. Still (mathematics), 
Clarence C. Jarrard (modern languages), and Wil- 
liam Ernest Medealf (physics) ; on the Valdosta cam- 
pus, R. Linton Cox, Jr., will become. instructor in 
social science, September 1. 


Francis Bayuey has been appointed dean of men, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio), to succeed 
Richard C. Burts, whose appointment was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, November 10, 1945. Conrad E. 
Ronneberg has been named chairman, department of 
chemistry, to succeed William Clarence Ebaugh, whose 
retirement was reported in these columns, May 19, 
1945. Alfred Everhart has been serving as acting 
chairman in the interim. Robert C. Dixon has been 
appointed director of vocational testing, counseling, 
and placement. 


Ann SAMONIAL, director of physical education and 
recreational activities for women, Lincoln Memorial 
University (Harrogate, Tenn.), will become dean of 
women with the opening of the fall term. Mr. and 
Mrs. Klaus Speer have been appointed directors of 
music. 


THE REVEREND GERALD DESMOND, former dean of 
the college, St. Martin’s College (Lacey, Wash.), who 
has been on leave of absence to complete doctoral 
work in anthropology and sociology at the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), has re- 
sumed his duties. The Reverend Meinrad Gaul will 
continue as dean of studies and registrar. 


Martin T. Monson, former superintendent of 
schools, Newark (Ill.), has been appointed dean of 
men, Carthage (Ill.) College. 


Wiututram A. Lewis, JR., research professor of 
electrical engineering, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
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and consultant to the institute’s Armour Research 
Foundation, will become dean of the Graduate School 
on September 1, succeeding Linton E. Grinter, who 
professor of civil engineering 
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MarGarReT Hapern, dean of the college, Long Jun- 
ior College (Indianapolis), has been appointed dean 
of women, University of Kansas, to sueceed Elizabeth 
Meguiar, whose retirement was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, May 25. Edward H. Taylor has been 
appointed curator of herpetology in the university’s 
Museum of Natural History; Ray Janeway has been 
named to the newly created post of assistant director 
of libraries; and appointed to associate professor- 
ships are, Ray B. West (English) and J. Alden 
Trovillo (industrial management); to assistant pro- 
fessorships, Anthony Smith (psychology), John D. 
Bradley (social service), Thomas Christiansen (edu- 
eation), Alvin T. Tuohina (accounting), Robert Stall- 
man (English), Daniel G. Samuels (Romance 
languages and literatures), and Emil L. Telfel (jour- 
nalism) ; and to instructorships, J. Chalmers Herman 
(Romance languages and literatures), Margaret Dunn 
(piano) to succeed Joy Browne, Marguerite Tenner 
(education) to teach in University High School, 
Harold R. Sells (petroleum engineering), and Clar- 
ence L. Coates, Jr. (electrical engineering). In the 
high school, Winnie Lowrance, assistant professor of 
education, has been transferred to the department of 
Latin to replace Mary Grant, who is on sabbatical 
leave. 


LiuiAn M. JoHNson AND WILLIAM E. ALDERMAN, 
Jr., have been appointed to assistant deanships in 
the University of Cincinnati. Dr. Johnson, former 
naval lieutenant (s.g.), will be associated with 
Katherine D. Ingle, dean of women; Mr. Alderman 
will assist Robert W. Bishop in the deanship of men 
and in the supervision of the campus Union. 


Rupoutex W. Srppoua, assistant treasurer, Syracuse 
University, has been appointed business manager of 
the university’s Triple Cities College (Endicott, 
N. Y.), according to a recent announcement by Glenn 
G. Bartle, dean. The new two-year college will open 
in September with an approximate enrollment of 700. 


A. N. CHELEDEN, lecturer in political science, Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles), has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly organized department of 
institutes, a division of the extension service of the 
university designed to “co-operate with business and 
professional groups in southern California to offer a 
practical, effective, and authoritative institute ser- 
vice.” Hannah Hyatt has been appointed assistant 
to Mr. Cheleden. Benjamin M. Anderson, professor 
of economics, has been named to the newly created 
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Cornell professorship of banking, a chair endowed by 
the proceeds of a $1,000,000 estate bequeathed to the 
university several years ago by the late M. J. Connell 


De.Bert Swartz, professor of botany, University 
of Arkansas, has been promoted to the headship of 
the department of bacteriology and veterinary science 
in the College of Agriculture. 


Epwin B. Coppineton, professor of history, Teach. 
ers College of Connecticut (New Britain), has been 
appointed head of the department of history, Lafay. 
ette College (Easton, Pa.). Hans H. Bernt, associ. 
ate professor of economics and government, Elmira 
(N. Y.) College, has been named associate professor 
of economies, and Paul F. Cauffman, Ralph E. Play. 
foat, and John H. Manning have been appointed to 
instructorships in mathematics. 


THE following appointments have been announced 
by Kansas State Teachers College (Pittsburg): £. 
Judson Humeston, Jr., head librarian; R. G. Smith, 
head of the department of mathematics; George Wells, 
assistant professor of psychology; Otis Mumaw, as. 
sistant professor of music; Theodore M. Sperry, 
assistant professor of biology; and J. L. Johnson and 
Floyd Perey, instructors in physical science and in- 
dustrial and vocational education, respectively. J. A. 
G. Shirk, former head of the department of mathe- 
matics, has been retired to a professorship, as has 
Walter McCray, former head of the department of 
music. Those “reduced to half-time teaching under 
Regents’ ruling” are O. F. Grubbs, professor of 
economics, and Elmina E. Graham, professor of 
English. 


Former Lieutenant Commander Joseph T. 0’Cal- 
laghan, “only chaplain in history to win the Congres 
sional Medal of Honor,” will return to his post as 
chairman of the department of mathematics, College 
of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.). Father 
O’Callaghan won the award for heroism aboard the 
airplane carrier Franklin on March 19, 1945, whet 
it was struck by a Japanese bomb, causing 1)!!! 
casualties. 
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Harry HurrMan has been appointed associate pt 
fessor of business education and head of the depart: 
ment, Georgia Teachers College (Collegeboro). 


Kenneru L. Smoke, professor of psychology: 
Juniata College (Huntington, Pa.), has been 4 
pointed head of the newly created department of pst 
chology, Gettysburg (Pa.) College. 


LiguTeNANnt Ricuarp TruMBULL, former instruct! ciate 
in psychology, Green Mountain Junior College (Poult Instr 
ney, Vt.), who had served for four years in the Na‘! W. § 
has returned as head of the department of psychology Park 
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and director of student personnel, succeeding Earl W. 
Seibert, who has accepted a post at Juniata College. 


Tue following announcement of changes in staff at 
St, Paul’s School (Concord, N. H.), was sent to 
Scnoon AND Society, July 25, by Francis V. Lloyd, 
Jr. director of studies: Appleton Thayer has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of Latin, and 
Carroll MeDonald, head of the department of history. 
John Archer, Ben Davis, Thomas Nazro, and Percy 
Preston will resume their duties on the faculty after 
absences in the armed services. Philip Burnham, 
John Collier, Charles Dennison, David Enbody, Henry 
LaCagnina, Harvey Russell, Richard Mecham, Robe- 
son Peters, and the Reverend Eugene Snoxell have 
been appointed to the staff. Colonel Clarence E. Rex- 
ford and John Welsh, both of the department of 
mathematics, retired last June following forty years 
of service each. 


Ratston Russeiu, former director of ceramie re- 
search for the Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
(East Pittsburgh, Pa.), has been appointed professor 
of ceramic engineering, the Ohio State University; 
Arthur W. Melton, former head of the department of 
psychology, University of Missouri, professor of psy- 
chology; and Delos D. Wickens, assistant professor 
of psychology, University of Wisconsin, associate pro- 
fessor of psychology. 


WesLeYAN UNIVERSITY announces the following 
changes in staff: promotions to full professorships, 
Herbert E. Arnold (mathematics), Vernet E. Eaton 
(physics), Joe Webb Peoples (geology); to assistant 
professorships, Morton W. Briggs (Romance lan- 
guages) and Burton C. Hallowell (economies). James 
H. Clossen, has sueceeded Edgar Fauver, whose death 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, July 13, as resi- 
dent college physician. The Reverend William A. 
Spurrier has been named assistant pastor of the eol- 
lege church, direetor of the Christian Association, and 
instructor in religion to sueceed John R. Everett, who 
will continue in his post as assistant professor of 
philosophy and religion. Harry E. Duckworth, nuc- 
lear physicist, has been appointed associate professor 
of physies. Assistant professors appointed are: Max 
Edmond Fuller (English), Karl William Kapp and 
Albert G. Sweetser (economics), Howard Stone (Ro- 
mance languages), Stephen K. Bailey (government), 
John W. Abrams (astronomy), Ellis B. Kohs (musie), 
and Robert H. Knapp (psychology). Colston E. 
Warne has been named visiting professor of economics 
for the fall semester, and Philip Taft, visiting asso- 
tiate professor of economies for the second semester. 
Instruetors appointed are: Richard H. Coe and John 
W. Sease (chemistry), Thomas G. Henney and John 
Parke (English), John H. Reedy, Jr. (part time in 
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economies), Daniel S. Allen and Albert E. VanDusen 
(history), George Henry Cole (fine arts), Norman 
Boothby (art), Wilbur T. Holmes (part time, music), 
Philip W. Bishop (part time, economies), and Randall 
W. Reyer (part time, biology). Juan Roura has been 
appointed lecturer in Romance languages. 


Henry W. Gunn, superintendent of schools, Eu- 
gene (Ore.), has been appointed professor of school 
administration, University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles). Clarence Hines, assistant superinten- 
dent, succeeds Dr. Gunn. 


Horace BELsHaw, professor of eesnomics, “Auek- 
land (N. Z.) College, has been appointed professor 
of agricultural economics, University of California 
(Davis). 


Emory UNIversity has announced the following ap- 
pointments on its several campuses: Atlanta, Joseph 
J. Mathews, professor of history; Carlton Nunan, 
assistant professor of English; and Eliot G. Fay, as- 
sistant professor, George R. Keys, acting professor, 
and Marshall M. Banks, instructor, all in Romance 
languages; Marion V. Higgins, acting associate pro- 
fessor of library sciences; and Robert Worth, refer- 
ence librarian. Emory-at-Oxford, W. N. Pirkle, as- 
sistant professor of chemistry, and Arthur Steere, 
assistant professor of English and director of the 
Glee Club. Valdosta, Aurel Maner Erwin, instrue- 
tor in French and Spanish, and James Dasher, di- 
rector of the Glee Club. 


JOHN J. WALDRON, professor of law, Loyola Uni- 
versity (Chicago), will resume his duties when the 
School of Law reopens, September 16. Classes were 
suspended in June, 1944, because of wartime con- 
ditions. 

Otis McBripg, formerly alumni secretary and in- 
struetor in English, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville), has been appointed professor 
of English, East Tennessee State College (Johnson 
City), and will assume his new duties early in Sep- 
tember. 


GEORGE Emerson Dopps, head of the department of 
political science and sociology, Findlay (Ohio) Col- 
lege, has been appointed professor of political science, 
Transylvania College (Lexington, Ky.) ; Lewis Henry 
Horton, assistant professor of music, University of 
Kentucky, assistant professor of voice; John B. Winn, 
assistant professor of modern languages; and Ralph 
EK. Fulsom, assistant professor of speech and dra- 
matics. 


MELVIN G. DE CuHaAzeEAU, former professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Virginia, has been appointed 
professor of business economies, School of Business, 
the University of Chicago. Robert Redfield, dean of 
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the division of social sciences, has resigned from the 
administrative post to devote all his time to his duties 
as professor of anthropology. 


THE following appointments were announced by 
Indiana University, August 17: Paul Nettl, professor 
of music history and literature; A. James Weiser, as- 
sistant professor of piano; Dorothy G. Kelley, as- 
sistant professor of music education; Ray Wayne 
Hugoboom, assistant professor of choral music; Rob- 
ert W. Richey, assistant professor of education; Chase 
C. Mooney, assistant professor of history; and Marsh- 
man Wattson, assistant professor of law. 

Unper date of August 20, Pennsylvania College for 
Women (Pittsburgh) announced the following ap- 
pointments: Troy Organ, professor of philosophy; 
Pedro Juan Labarthe, associate professor of Spanish; 
Elizabeth Danforth, instructor in physical education; 
Marjorie Keller, instructor in secretarial science; 
Kathryn L. Arnold, instructor in chemistry; Jean 
Esther Teats, lecturer in mathematics; and Jean 
Dalzell, assistant to the dean. 


In an expanded program of the department of 
speech, the Ohio State University, the following have 
been appointed: to professorships, Harrison B. Sum- 
mers (to supervise courses in radio), Harold F. Hard- 
ing (to give courses in publie address), and D. W. 
Morris (to supervise speech correction and hearing 
therapy) ; to an associate professorship, John H. Me- 
Dowell (to supervise theater courses and produc- 
tions); to an assistant professorship, Charles J. Me- 
Gaw (courses in theater and production) ; and to in- 
structorships, Joseph W. Seott (to act as technical 
director of theater productions) and Paul Carmack 
(to serve as director of the Ohio High School Speech 
League). The following have been appointed to in- 
structorships in the University School: Nell Logan 
(home economies), Arthur G. Wirth and Alice Lan- 
terman (social studies), Eloise Keebler (elementary 
school), and Robert D. Farriss (music). 


At Marietta (Ohio) College, Dr. and Mrs. Vineent 
A. McCrossen and Dr. and Mrs. Alfred Low will be- 
come members of the staff at the beginning of the fall 
term. Dr. Crossen will be professor of modern lan- 
guages, offering a course in Russian for the first time 
in the eollege; Mrs. McCrossen will be instructor in 
remedial English. Dr. Low will hold an assistant pro- 
fessorship in history and political science; and Mrs. 
Low, who, with her husband, earned the Ph.D. degree 
in the University of Vienna, will be instruetor in 
modern languages. 


Routurs H. WALKER, professor emeritus of English 
Bible, Ohio Wesleyan University (Delaware), has been 
appointed visiting professor of Bible, Searritt College 
(Nashville), to serve during the leave of absence 
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granted to Charles M. Laymon during the fall quarter 
for research and writing. 


Justus HartNacK AND DONALD RoazErs have heen 
appointed to the staff of Colgate University (Hamil. 
ton, N. Y.). Dr. Hartnack, instructor in philosophy, 
University of Copenhagen, will hold a visiting lecture. 
ship; Mr. Rogers, of Cheshire (Conn.) Academy, vill 
be instructor in education and philosophy. 


JosePpH N. ScaNn1on, director of research and engi- 
neering, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, has 
been apointed lecturer in the department of economics 
and social science, Massachusetts Institute of Teeb- 
nology. The appointment of Mr. Seanlon is in the 
interest of broadening “the educational facilities in 
the important field of industrial relations with the 
object of bringing about a better understanding of the 
problems of union-management relations.” 


FREDERICK CAMPION STEWARD, British botanist, has 
been appointed visiting professor of botany and chair- 
man of the department, and Johannes F. K. Holt- 
freter, German embryologist, associate professor of 
zoology, the University of Rochester (N. Y.). Dr. 
Steward succeeds David R. Goddard who has aceepted 
a post as professor of botany, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


THE following are among recent appointments at the 
University of Alabama: George Howard, associate 
professor of school administration; Joseph Royal, 
associate professor of physical chemistry, returning 
after a leave of absence for work on the Manhattan 
Project; Buckner B. Trawick, assistant professor of 
English; and to instructorships, Lucille Grimes (biol- 
ogy), Elizabeth Cathey, M. C. Stapp, Nan W. Thomp- 
son, and Jesse B. Havard (mathematies), William H. 
Roney and Francis R. Allen (sociology), Mrs. Richard 
Ely (Spanish), Jean G. Hawkins (art), J. T. Daniel 
(speech), John James, Sr. (physics), and Charles 
McNamee (radio arts). 


AMONG recent appointments to the staff of Wester 
College (Oxford, Ohio) are the following: associate 
professors, Mary Lane Charles (French), Jenkin 
Davies (philosophy and dean of chapel), and Job 
W. Long, Jr. (history); assistant professors, Vert 
Fisherova Beck (Spanish), James Russell Strahan 
(political science), Lauryn Mizell (English), and Gail 
James (physical edueation and head of the depart 
ment); and instructors, Patricia Collins (home ece- 
nomics), Joan Corbett and Lois Langland (English), 
Edna Parks (organ and college organist), Ruth Wittis 
(psychology and vocational counselor), Martha Bet- 
ham (physical education), Jane Minton (nursery 
school), and Sallie Sellers (theater). Phyllis Hoy! 
has been named assistant to the deans. 
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Irvin S. Gress, former dean of boys, Altoona (Pa.) 
High School, has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology, San Diego (Calif.) State College. 


Lovis F. BupENz, professor of economies, Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, Fordham University. 


Recent Deaths 

Tue REVEREND JOHN RicHArD SAMPEY, president 
emeritus, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
(Louisville, Ky.), died, August 18, at the age of 
eighty-two years. Dr. Sampey had served the semi- 
nary as assistant instructor (1885-87), assistant pro- 
fessor (1887-92), professor of Old Testament in- 
terpretation (1892-1943), and president (1929-42). 


THE REVEREND JAMES J. GALLAGHER, C.S.C., for- 
mer president, University of Portland (Ore.), died, 
August 19, at the age of seventy-seven years. Father 
Gallagher had served the presidency from 1906 to 
1910. In the latter year, he was named superior of 
the community house, University of Notre Dame, and 
later served as chaplain of St. Mary’s College for 
Women (Holy Cross, Ind.). 


JosisH SLEEPER, founder and principal, Sleeper’s 
Business College (Chester, Pa.), died, August 22, at 
the age of seventy-three years. 


Other Items 


TxE Board of Trustees of Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute (Peoria, Ill.) has announced the change in the 
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corporate name of the institution to Bradley Univer- 
sity. 

BEGINNING with the fall semester, Wayne University 
will offer work leading to the Ed.D. degret. A lim- 
ited number of students will be accepted by the Grad- 
uate School as applicants for the degree, “with a 
major in educational administration and supervision.” 


A PROGRAM leading to the B.S. degree in the School 
of Nursing has been approved by the trustees of Me- 
harry Medical College (Nashville). Students “who 
have approximately 60 hours of credit in a liberal- 
arts course” will be eligible for the program which 
will cover three calendar years. 


Union Cou.ece (Schenectady, N. Y.) announced on 
August 13 the establishment of a coeducational eve- 
ning session “to bring first-year-college opportunity 
to veteran and civilian high-school graduates” within 
commuting distance of the city. Freshman courses in 
both liberal arts and engineering will be offered in ad- 
dition to graduate and refresher courses. The evening 
school “will mark the first time in the 151-year history 
of this men’s college that women have been admitted 
for full-ecurriculum study in the freshman year.” 


THE Evening and Extension Division, Hunter Col- 
lege (New York City), will offer for the first time 
this fall a program of training for teachers of the 
blind. The courses, which will be given in co-opera- 
tion with the New York Institute for the Education of 
the Blind, will carry credit toward the master’s degree. 





A MAN OF GOOD WILL 

WHEN a memorial service, held in honor of a man 
who had just died, is attended by representatives 
of every state in the Union and of Hawaii and 
Alaska eager to express their admiration for his pro- 
fessional achievement and their affection for his ster- 
ling character and unforgettable personality—such a 
service as commemorated the life and influence of 
William Chandler Bagley at the 1946 annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly of the National Edu- 
cation Assoeiation—it is pertinent to ask what lay 
back of that reeognition of a man’s service to his fel- 
lows. Did he make a really significant contribution 
‘0 contemporary life? Did he speak with authority 
in some field of work that is indispensable to the eoun- 
'ry's moral and spiritual growth? Did he, in the in- 
terest of truth, champion causes that lesser men, in the 
interest of self, would have side-stepped? Finally, 
vas he a person of broad sympathies, able to inspire 
men and women to seek the high goals to which he 
‘imself was devoted ? 





In Mr. Bagley’s well-known record is found the an- 
swer to these questions. 

The latter 1800’s, when his time and energy were 
given to his own training at home and abroad and to 
the establishment of his family life, may, for the pur- 
pose in hand, be disregarded. Suffice it to say that he 
had during those years laid the essential foundation 
for his career in the twentieth century. His knowl- 
edge was wide, accurate, and well-organized, but never 
was there a more uuostentatious scholar in his chosen 
field of education. 

There was pioneering to be done, educational jour- 
nals to be established, books to be written, the teachers 
of the nation to be aroused to their unique place in the 
progress of civilization. Mr. Bagley met these chal- 
lenges not with the presumption of a hide-bound dog- 
matist but with the persuasive poise of a philosopher. 

In 1905-06, during his service as professor of edu- 
eation in the State Normal School of Dillon (Mont.) 
and superintendent of the public schools, he was one 
of the founders and the first editor of The Intermoun- 
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tain Educator, the first school journal in the northern 
Rocky Mountain region. In 1910, he helped to found 
and edit The Journal of Educational Psychology. In 
1911, in co-operation with Truman Lee Kelley and T. 
E. Musselman, he founded Kappa Delta Pi, national 
honor society in education. At the beginning of the 
junior-high-school movement, he was in favor of cer- 
tain features of the plan, but he was not in sympathy 
with the idea of making vocational training the chief 
function of the high schools. It was at this time that 
his debates with David Snedden, then professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
the 1914 and 1916 meetings of the National Education 
Association, on the rival claims of liberal and voca- 
tional education won for him his appointment to the 
staff of Teachers College. The late James E. Russell, 
then dean of the college, said that the university could 
not afford to have a man like Bagley fighting on the 
outside instead of representing Teachers College. On 
the inside, he soon established himself in the eyes of 
his students as the sage of the college. 

In World War I, his far-ranging mind turned his 
attention to the technique of military training, and, 
in conjunction with Major R. M. Yerkes, he worked 
out a plan for its improvement. In 1918, the Com- 
mittee on Publie Information ealled upon Mr. Bagley 
to edit National School Service, a bi-weekly bulletin 
addressed to public-school teachers, the purpose of 
which was to set up a medium of communication be- 
tween them and the government. When the Armistice 
came, there was such a demand for the publication 
that President Wilson ordered its continuance, and an 
appropriation was made therefor during the Peace 
Conference. In 1930, he was responsible for the es- 
tablishment of the American School of the Air for the 
Columbia Broadeasting System, and his stalwart posi- 
tion on the quality of the programs and their freedom 
from advertising influences saved the day for educa- 
tional programs in the entire field of radio. Lyman 
Bryson hails him as one of “the first educators to see 
the great possibilities of radio as an educational 
force.” He gave his services as chairman of the na- 
tional board of consultants without compensation until 
his death. 

Another excursion off the beaten track is revealed 
in his book, “Determinism in Education” (1925), 
which was based on the Alpha Army Tests in World 
War I. His bold attack upon the theory of racial 
superiority temporarily “put him in the psychologists’ 
black books,” but only temporarily; he was finally ac- 
claimed as the first psychologist to see the light on a 
subject that has long deluded some and embittered 


others. 
In 1937, the late Michael Demiashkevich and F. 
Alden Shaw, headmaster, Detroit Country Day School, 
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consulted Mr. Bagley on the advisability of establish. 
ing an organization dedicated to arousing the public 
to the dangers in the weak and ineffective type of edu- 
cation that had come to dominate so many of the 
public and private schools. This challenging sugges. 
tion brought his immediate response and support. He 
drafted “An Essentialist’s Platform for the Advance- 
ment of American Education,” and at Atlantie City 
in 1938 the “Essentialist Committee for the Advanee- 
ment of American Education” was launched. The 
movement attracted considerable attention from the 
press, and before long requests for copies of the 
“Platform” flooded his office. The committee, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Shaw, is still active and stil] 
attracting supporters to its cause. 

In 1939, at the age of sixty-five, he retired from 
Teachers College, with the title of emeritus professor 
of education, and assumed the editorship of Scxoor 
AND Society, through which he had maintained cordial 
relations with colleges and universities throughout the 
world. 

This brief résumé of Mr. Bagley’s activities in 
the educational world may best be implemented by 
the tributes of a wide circle of professional and 
personal friends, coworkers, former students, and 
readers of his books, who have borne witness to his 
grasp of educational problems; his clear insight and 
integrity of purpose as an educational philosopher; 
his sense of justice; his will to fight for a principle, 
tempered by a pervading good humor and patience 
toward those with whom he disagreed; and his cour- 
teous relations with great and small alike. Among 
these tributes coming into the office of ScHooL AND 
Society are the following: 


William Chandler Bagley led a most distinguished life 
and wrote his name high on the rolls of those who will 
always be remembered for their contribution to the theory 
and practice of education. 

His passing is a great loss to the Society for the Ad: 
vancement of Education. 

His record will, for all time, constitute one of the 
bright pages of scientific education. 

He belonged to a small group of philosophers who lived 
to see many of his ideas become a common practice of the 
day. He was... admired throughout the world of edv- 
cation for his clarity of purpose and fighting spirit. 

He never trimmed his sails to popular winds. . . . ! 
used to buttonhole professors occasionally to ask, ‘What 
is the aim—the purpose—the Great Objective of educa 
tion?’’ Bagley one day .. . retorted instantly, with 
flashing eyes, ‘‘Truth.’’ 

His mind and philosophy were among the very bes 
in American education. His personality will be missed, 
but his ‘‘ Educative Process’’ (1905) will go on making 
friends and improving teachers. 

He seemed to bridge the unfortunate gap between me? 
in Education (with the capital ‘‘E’’) and men in the 
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arts and sciences. I liked his independence of judgment 
his well-balanced mind. To me it was one of the 
anomalies of American education that, when the Pro- 
gressive Education Association changed its name—a con- 
fession that ultra-Progressivism was ‘‘in the doghouse’’ 
—it was Bagley who pleaded for the retention of what 
was good in the Progressive movement, in spite of the 
‘‘peating’’ he had taken at the hands of the ‘‘lunatic 
fringe’? among Progressives years before. 

There are many living memorials [to Mr. Bagley] in 
the educational thinking of our country. 

His wise, sane leadership will be missed by everyone 


and 


in the profession. 

He is one of the irreplaceables. 

He has left an unfillable vacancy. 

He made a great contribution to his generation. 

I feel little regret at his passing, his work had been so 
complete—so successful. The scoffers were put to 
naught, and he had the quiet content of a man who sees 
the truth emerge. 

Through his correspondence and understanding of 
problems in the education of the feeble-minded, he has 
contributed more of stimulation and encouragement than 
ean easily be told. 

In admirable measure, he combined open-minded recep- 
tivity to new ideas with critical and sound judgment. 
Calmness and magnanimity were characteristic of this 
fine and noble gentleman. 

His great modesty was part of his charm. 

We all had an affectionate admiration for Mr. Bagley. 
He has rendered a great service to American education. 

He was a good neighbor, a staunch friend, and a force 
for great good in the world. 

Although I never met William C. Bagley, like every 
other subscriber to ScHooL AND Socrery, I feel that he 
was a friend. I shall miss his initialed item in the 
periodical. 

I feel a personal loss because I believe him to be one 
of the finest men who ever worked in education in the 
United States, and I was very grateful to him for his 
friendship to me when I was in Teachers College. 

My meetings with William Chandler Bagley were all 
professional; but among scores of people I have known 
professionally, I can think of none whose loss means so 
much to me personally. He had youngness of thought, 
There was noth- 
ing formal or stereotyped about him. His mind was free. 
For all his knowledge, he was as simple and straight- 
forward in his contacts with others as a boy. His was 
4 good life, constructive, uncompelled, and unafraid. 


On his social side, William C. Bagley, had a charm 
and graciousness of manner that endeared him to his 
closest associates of whatever rank. He could un- 
bend and meet his office assistants on equal terms. He 
loved banter and a good pun, especially if he made it 
himself, for he had his vanities and enjoyed appre- 
“ation of his lighter accomplishments. Each year his 
Students gave him a birthday dinner wherever he hap- 
pened to be, and it was on these joyous oceasions that 
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wit at his expense went hand in hand with the serious 
recognition of his importance as teacher, psychologist, 
and philosopher. Perhaps his relationships with his 
fellows and their reaction to his personality is best 
explained by that spiritual asset—a mind and heart 


full of good will. 
NEtTige WyYsoR 


DUBLIN, VA. 


“INTERNAL RELATIONS” AND EDUCATION 


EpucaTIoNn, it has been said a number of times, is 
really the biggest business in the United States. Al- 
though we do not classify it as a business venture, 
it is one, nonetheless, particularly in the sense that 
it is, or should be, “profit-making.” And those who 
are to share in the profits are all of us, all society 
or civilization. These profits, of course, transcend 
those of dollars and cents, but evidence could be ad- 
duced to show that, even in that material medium, 
education has “paid off.” The natural question to 
follow then is, Why is education not classified as a 
business? The answer, equally obvious, is that edu- 
cation deals with persons, not things, and persons are 
not to be produced and sold. Yet actually, is not edu- 
cation designed to produce and sell individuals to 
society in the sense that they are cultivated to be 
qualitative belongings of society, to fit into responsible 
and contributory positions in society? Forgetting for 
a moment the quantitative stigma that automatically 
would attach itself if the analogy of education with 
industrial or business enterprise were pushed too far, 
we can at least be permitted to wonder whether edu- 
cation could not steal a few pages from the book of 
business, particularly in the realm of guidance and 
personnel work, in which lies the subject of this dis- 
course. 

It is apparently, if unfortunately, an historical fact 
that education as a field of human endeavor has been 
too much of a follower. Even in philosophy, which 
admittedly should deal with educational problems, 
education seems to suffer from inferiority complexes, 
which perhaps prompted Dewey to remark: “I have 
wondered whether such facts indicated that philoso- 
phers in general, although they are themselves usually 
teachers, have not taken education with sufficient 
seriousness for it to occur to them that any rational 
person could actually think it possible that philoso- 
phizing should focus about education as the supreme 
human interest... .”? 

Maybe dubbing education a follower is unfair; “iso- 
lationist” is more nearly accurate. It is defensible, 
of course, that educators are not to blame, that edu- 
eators are servants of “all the people,” and that, as 

1 Dewey, John, ‘‘From Absolutism to Experimental- 
ism,’’ in Adams, G. P., and Montague, W. P., ‘‘Con- 
temporary American Philosophy,’’ Vol. II, p. 22. The 
Maemillan Company, 1930. 
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servants, have been treated poorly by “all the people.” 
It is defensible, also, that it is easier to popularize 
tangibles than it is the intangibles that are the stocks- 
in-trade of educators, as it is easier to sell vacuum 
cleaners than insurance policies. It is, finally, a lot 
to ask that “all the people” should pay to be them- 
selves propagandized to give education a seat in the 
front row on the stage. Despite all these conten- 
tions, it is still hard to understand why the average 
man-on-the-street is more likely to have heard of 
Balboa than he is to have heard of Pestalozzi; why 
education has received so comparatively little front- 
page, editorials, or even back-page space in the news- 
papers; why “popular” magazines or reprint digests 
earry so few articles touching on edueation; or why, 
indeed, when a former graduate student revisited the 
Department of Edueation at X University to recount 
the problems he and his colleagues would face in re- 
educating the Germans, the faculty members asked 
sach other what message or messages they had to give 
to him, rather than realizing that he was bringing a 
erying message to them for them to convey beyond the 
confines of the educational field in this country. 
The point this discourse is leading to is simply that 
education is sadly lacking in its publie relations. 
Publie relations, in business or industry, have been 
found to begin with internal relations, relations with 
those closest at hand, the employees—hence with per- 
sonnel policies and practices. If we apply the same 
principle to education, public relations begin with 
relations to those closest at hand, the students. Ad- 
ministratively, it has been found impossible in a large 
business for every supervisor to be an internal-rela- 
tions expert, although it has been found advisable to 





give every supervisor some training in that respect. 
A sound personnel program managed by specialists 
has been found a necessary adjunct. It is rapidly 
being proved, and will be completely proved tomor- 
row, that those eompanies with the best internal rela- 
tions may expect the best public relations and the 
benefits of recognition that acerue therefrom. Simi- 
larly, it is impossible for every teacher to be a guid- 
ance expert or a professional counselor, but every 
teacher should have some training in the field of stu- 
dent personnel, and a counseling and guidance service 
should be an element of every educational institution. 
And this should be, not only because of the benevo- 
lence which ideally should be directed toward the 
pupil, but also for its very practical public-relations 
aspects-to-be which may prove a salvation to the 
entire educational system as well as a means for its 
de-isolation and its coming into its own “news-wise.” 
The day can be foreseen, then, when what we think 
of as formal education will not be something to be 
“got over with,” to be looked back on as a delightful 
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or undelightful youth-time episode, but will be cop. 
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tinuous through life. Not only will adult educatioy 
be a rule instead of an exception, but educators wil] 
assume their rightful roles as leaders in society, not 
simply as leaders in education. 
Danie R. Hows 
DIRECTOR, VETERANS’ AFFAIRS, 
HILLYER JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THE NEED OF ORGANIZED ACTION To 
MEET THE FOREIGN-STUDENT 
PROBLEM 

Every institution of higher learning has faced the 
problem of foreign students in recent months and 
nearly all have been forced to turn away with a wry 
visage. It is not that they do not want to help and 
to participate in so valuable a program; quite the 
contrary, they would be happy to have foreign stv- 
dents on their campuses. But virtually every institu- 
tion today is unable to meet its local commitments and 
thus is not in a position to accept students from 
abroad. There is, however, a solution—it is easy, but 
it is not simple. 

A recent report in ScHOoL AND Soctery? records 
that “educational administrators are calling for ‘some 
co-ordinated action’.” The article quotes certain reso- 
lutions adopted at a conference called to consider for- 
eign-student problems and policies. The resolutions 
are characteristically general (and vague), setting 
forth admirable objectives with no specific measures 
that will make possible the reception of the 50,000 or 
more foreign students who are “eagerly hoping to be 
admitted to our institutions in the near future.” 

I have said that the solution is easy, but not simple. 
In so short a space as this, there is not room to preseul 
a plan in its complete details. Such a plan must be 
written, and it must be prepared down to the last 
minute item. A nation that successfully planned and 
executed—in the face of enemy opposition—the move 
ment, housing, feeding, hospital care, equipping, ¢t: 
ete., of millions of men ean certainly evolve a metho! 
of receiving and placing a few tens of thousands 0! 
foreign students. The analogy is not without poll. 
The same type of careful anticipatory planning, “ 
analysis of the problem, of attention to each detail 
of provision for all contingencies will be necessary. 

The problem of the foreign student is basically 
divided into two parts: 

(a) The determination of the numbers involved: (1 
How many want to come? (2) How many does the 
United States want? (3) How many can we accommle 
date, and in what fields? 

(b) The achievement of a reasonable distribution: : 
by U. 8. institutions; (2) by country of origin of ™ 
students; (3) by field of interest of the students. 


1 Vol. 63, No. 1643, p. 436, June 22, 1946. 
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Having gathered the information in point a above 
(and more will be said later about a-3), we must next 
agree on certain basic methods of attacking the prob- 
lem. I believe it is generally agreed that the mechan- 
ics of working out a solution should not be undertaken 
directly by the Federal government. The agencies 
within the Department of State concerned with cul- 
tural relations have done, and are doing, an admirable 
job within their field. For a variety of reasons, how- 
ever, they should not be called upon to engage directly 
in the handling of the foreign students. A nongov- 
ernmental ageney such as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, is the logical choice for the respon- 
sibility. And without implying any criticism, that 
agency or any alternative one will need to think and 
operate in far broader terms than have been mani- 
fested in the past. The job is well beyond the scope 
of similar programs up to this time. 

The determination of the numbers of students who 
can be accommodated in the various fields is not going 
to be reached by sending requests to the institutions 
as to how many they wish. Nor will reasonable distri- 
butions be so achieved. Up to this time, the pursuing 
of that method has brought negligible results while the 
educational institutions which have given negative an- 
swers have in fact desired more and more foreign 
students. The reason for their apparent, but not real, 
apathy is not difficult to discover. 

Nearly every educational institution, whether it be 
tax-supported, chureh-affiliated, or private, is receiv- 
ing undiminishing pressure to take more and more 
students. Every expedient is attempted and yet the 
numbers cannot be satisfied. Too few teachers exist; 
‘00 few classrooms and laboratories exist; too few 
housing accommodations exist; too few textbooks are 
available. Taxpayers see their own children refused 
admittance; alumni cannot secure places for their 
relatives; donors receive polite but unsatisfying let- 
ters. Were the institutions to admit foreign students 
ot their own volition under these circumstances, they 
would be signing their own financial death papers. Is 
there, then, no solution except to say to the foreign 
student: “America does not want you for the next 
lour, five, or six years until the pressure has been nor- 
malized”? No, that is not the answer. Note that em- 
phasis was placed on the notion that institutions ean- 
not admit foreign students as independent action on 
the part of the administration. Pressure must be 
‘xerted, and most administrators would welcome such 
Pressure because they believe that international under- 


j ‘‘anding and amity can stem from an interchange of 


students, 


The pressure cannot come directly from the gov- 
“mment. It can, however, be recognized as part of a 
"toad governmental doctrine and will thus be re- 
‘pected. Further, the pressure must be specific. An 
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institution must be told something resembling the fol- 
lowing: 

The United States Government, in support of foreign 
policy, has determined it desirable for this country to re- 
ceive 50,000 foreign students during the coming year. An 
examination of the facilities of educational institutions 
indicates that your university is capable of receiving 85 
students in the fields of arts and sciences, 15 in its med- 
ical school, 8 in law, 12 in nursing, and 22 in the graduate 
fields of chemistry and physics. 


Such a letter would come from the nongovernmental 
agency charged with the responsibility. Armed with 
it, the head of the institution could go to his board 
and would quite likely receive assent. The conditions 
of a reasonable distribution could be met. The fami- 
lies of American students rejected for admission 
could understand that a national policy was involved 
and, what is most important, that the acceptance of a 
number of foreign students was not the result of a 
whim of the university administration but a part of a 
carefully evolved national plan. 

The process of arriving at “quotas” for institutions 
must include careful analysis of the size and type of 
the institution, its staff, its classroom, laboratory, 
library and housing facilities, its location, and other 
factors which will contribute to a decision. Many of 
these pieces of information are already known to ex- 
isting central agencies; the others would have to be 
obtained. Preliminary personal interview with the 
heads of the institutions would be almost a requisite. 
It is my belief that a concerted research drive, operat- 
ing with a budget of some $250,000, could complete 
the necessary work in a four-month period. Thus, if 
a start were to be made by September 1, assignments 
to foreign countries could be accomplished by Janu- 
ary 1, that is, in sufficient time for students to arrive 
for the second semester of the academic year 1946-47. 
It is assumed that in foreign countries a number of 
students would meanwhile have been “alerted” for 
immediate movement on receipt of authorization. 

Once again it is necessary to stress that such a pro- 
cedure cannot be put into effect without the most de- 
tailed study. Preliminary work must be done to 
assure the acceptance of the idea. Stress must be 
placed on the fact that, as time goes on, American 
students will go to foreign institutions, and that there 
will thus be a lessening of the exclusion of American 
students in favor of foreign students. But until the 
war-torn countries can rebuild their educational insti- 
tutions, the United States must make a sacrifice. For 
many veterans of foreign armies, this will be an in- 
ternational “GI Bill.” Adequate publicity, continuous 
publicity, will mean an understanding on the part of 
the general public. Imbalances in “quotas” for insti- 
tutions would promptly destroy acceptance by the 
institution or its supporting community. 
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Edueators readily accept the concept that interna- 
tional understanding based on personal friendships 
and on mutual appreciation of cultural differences is 


basic to continued peace. We must first bring the 


Reborts . « «. 
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general public to such a belief, and we must the, 


achieve its realization. 


DEAN, COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 





COLLEGE CURRICULA OF WORLD WAR II 
VETERANS 

THERE have been many inquiries among college ad- 
ministrators and a great interest among the public at 
large as to what changes, if any, there would be in 
the college curricula to be chosen by ex-servicemen 
after their experiences in World War II. 

In the winter term ending in March, 1946, Michigan 
State College had enrolled 2,458 men and women who 
had seen service in the various war theatres. Of these 
all but 41 are men. 

In the last full year before the war, the college 
enrolled 4,082 men in the various curricula offered. 
Percentages of men students in the various curricula 
before the war have been compared with the per- 
centages in the same curricula of those returning from 
the services. There are few striking differences in 
these percentages but in a few curricula there seems 
to be a significant change. 

The proportion in business administration has in- 
creased from 12.3 per cent to 18.9 per cent, and in 
engineering from 24.1 per cent to 26.9 per cent. In 
agriculture the percentage has decreased from 12.3 per 
cent to 8.3 per cent, and the percentage of science 
students has decreased from 13 per cent to 6.9 per 
cent. 

If we combine the percentages of students in the 
several technical curricula, such as agriculture, engi- 
neering, hotel administration, police administration, 
ete., but exclude business administration, we find that 
in 1941 68.6 per cent of the men were in these tech- 
nieal curricula while only 62.1 per cent of the returned 
servicemen are in these same technical curricula. 
But, if we add business administration to the tech- 
nical curricula the percentages in the two years are 
almost identical, being 80.9 per cent for 1941 and 
80 per cent for 1946. 

Of the 2,458 veterans, 548 have attended this col- 
lege before and 1,910 are registered here for the first 
time. Of those who are returning to us from the 
services, 164 have changed their curricular prefer- 
ences. The trend of these changes is interesting. 
Nineteen have transferred from agriculture to other 
curricula; 18 have changed out of the sciences; 26, 
out of engineering; 27, out of the liberal arts; nine, 
out of forestry; and eight, out of business administra- 


tion. The remainder have changed in one’s, two’s, 


and three’s out of the several other curricula. 
Now, where did these students go when they left 





these several curricula? Forty-six went into byj. 
ness administration, 14 into engineering, 20 into lib. 
eral arts, 18 into the Graduate School, nine into jour. 
nalism, and nine into the sciences. The others in small 
groups went into the several other curricula. 

It is significant to note that all who changed into 
the sciences selected one of the physical sciences, | 
is easily seen that the most significant increases, as the 
students change from curriculum to curriculum, are 
in business administration and in journalism, while 
the greatest net losses are experienced by agriculture, 
engineering, and the sciences. 

The large gain in business administration came from 
those students who previous to their periods of service 
were in engineering or in the General College, which 
contained those students who for one reason or ai- 
other had not yet selected a major field of study. 

When we look at the number of transferees into and 
out of technical curricula, with business administr:- 
tion not included among these, we find a tvtal of 92 
moving out of the technical curricula and 52 moving 
in. But, if business administration is considered 
among the technical curricula, we have 98 students 
changing out of technical curricula and 100 changing 
into them. 

If we break down some of the fields a bit more finely, 
we find a definite trend toward premedicine, predentis 
try, and prelaw, and toward the social sciences in get- 
eral. Whether the trend toward premedicine, predet- 
tistry, and prelaw may be attributed to an increased 
terest in these fields or is simply a shift to the type 0 
study in which the student has always been intereste! 
but thought he could not afford as a question that does 
not answer itself. The benefits of the GI Bill may 
responsible for the trend toward the more extensit 
and expensive professional curricula. Discussio 
with students seem to indicate that this is the explt 
nation for the trend toward premedicine, predentistty, 
and prelaw. 

There are, among the ex-servicemen enrolled at dt 
present time, 153 who are in what we call the Serv 
Men’s Institute. These students are either those Wi! 
have been out of high school for some time and wi 
have had no college training or who may not bat? 
completed high-school training but have passed § 
series of aptitude and achievement tests upon whic 
they have been admitted to college. Their prog™ 
consists of a number of elementary or refresh” 
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courses through which it is hoped they may be able 
to prepare themselves for their later college-credit 


courses. 


Luoyp C. Emmons 
DeAN, SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CONFER- 
ENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF NEGRO 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


ForeworD: Upon the land-grant colleges falls the 
moral responsibility of constant sensitivity to the 
needs of the majority of the population. The eol- 
leges seek to meet these needs by widening the base 
upon which potential leaders are chosen for training, 
by extending the range of educational offerings and 
by removing financial and social barriers. 

The Negro land-grant colleges have also the trust 
of bringing about the understanding, appreciation, 
and solution of the problems peculiarly identified with 
the Negro. Because the place of the Negro in Amer- 
ean life is the acid test of demoeracy, the Negro land- 
grant colleges are in the position of being the means 
whereby rich additional resources may be released to 
further the American way of life. The following 
resolutions have been adopted by the Conference of 
Presidents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges: 


1. Agricultural Extension Service. Through direct ser- 
vice to rural people and promotion of good will toward 
the colleges, the agricultural-extension-service program is 
a valuable aspect of the land-grant-college program. This 
effectiveness will be increased when progress is made in 
three phases of its work, namely: (1) increase in Negro 
personnel, (2) increase in funds for work among Negroes, 
(3) larger participation of Negroes in the administration 
of services among their own people. Many of the dis- 
crepancies and undesirabilities of agricultural-extension 
work among Negroes ean be corrected at the source by 
the Department of Agriculture through its annual ap- 
proval of state plans and by the activity of state di- 
rectors. We call upon these agencies for corrective 
action. 

2. Fe deral Aid to Education. The South, supporting 
‘wo independent systems of education on half of the per- 
‘apita wealth of the country, cannot do an effective 
job without Federal assistance. Federal aid should guar- 
ne that all individuals regardless of race, creed, or 
gin share equitably in the enterprise. Furthermore, 
ms U. S. Office of Education and the governing officials 
tT non-Negro land-grant colleges of the South could 
greatly increase the effectiveness of Negro land-grant 
colleges as well as improve the morale of Negro citi- 
’eury by a more demoeratie distribution of Federal funds 
‘or all land-grant education. 

: 3. Full Employment. Full employment is essential to 

F economic well-being and the highest spiritual good 
ot all citizens, Ability should be used to the utmost 
pes regardless of the racial, religious, or social status 

» “S Ppossessors. We urge that official provisions be 
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made for the use of the services of qualified Negroes in 
all phases of governmental life. Our colleges must em- 
phasize that all productive labor is dignified so long as 
it is not antisocial. Especially should we teach the 
proper place of collective bargaining as a means whereby 
the voices of those who labor may be manifested. 

4. Improving Intergroup Relationships. The atomic 
bomb, the radio, and the airplane, in their masks of 
death, have verified the principle that ‘‘we are our 
brothers’ keeper’’ and that all human beings are essen- 
tially the same in mind, body, and spirit. Because of 
the social lessons learned from the war, because Negro 
land-grant colleges are located in a section of the coun- 
try where intergroup relations are abnormally unsatis- 
factory, it is the moral responsibility of the Negro land- 
grant colleges to work actively toward improving human 
relationships. 

5. National Security. The wish for national security 
dominates the thinking of all Negro land-grant colleges. 
Toward this end we suggest that standard ROTC units 
and other Federally supported training programs be es- 
tablished in all member colleges, whose membership, when 
merged with similar units and voluntarily recruited per- 
sonnel in other branches of the service, should constitute 
the necessary manpower needs for the future. 

6. Provisions for Veterans. Our colleges have the 
sacred responsibility of keeping high thé hopes of frus- 
trated Negro veterans who with their lives have under- 
written the cause of the democratic ideal. These vet- 
erans should be given wise and sympathetic counsel 
integrated with the most effective training, leading to 
placement which is continuously checked upon to insure 
the greatest possible adjustment to life. 

7. Reorganization of the U. 8. Office of Education. 
This conference indorses the plan of the U. S. Office of 
Education to improve its organization and urges that 
Congress appropriate adequate funds that the office may 
serve the states and their local communities more effec- 
tively. 

Committee on Resolutions: 
Fe.ton G. CLARK, SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY (BATON 
Rouge, La.), Chairman; 
Rurvus E. CLEMENT, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY; 
G. L. Harrison, Langston (OKuiA.) UNIVERSITY 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN INTERESTS 
AND SCHOOL MARKS OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 

WHILE interests do not designate ability, as habits 
of attention, interests should improve achievement. 
Therefore the relationship of interests and school 
achievement, when group intelligence is equated, 
would evaluate the increment of achievement due to 
interest or the measure of interest. 

The Edmiston Inventory of Interests‘ was the 
measure used to determine interests in the fields of 
business, education, esthetics, government, science, so- 

1This measure is available from R. W. Edmiston, 


Oxford, Ohio. Specimen set including manual and two 
forms, 25 cents. 
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cial, journalism, and mechanics. Freshman school 
marks in these same fields of 173 college freshmen 
were the indications of achievement used. 

The courses considered in the special-interest fields 
were as follows: education—all general education 
courses; business—general business courses; esthetics 
—all art and music, design, and literature courses; 
government—general government courses; science— 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, biology, physiology, 
and aeronautics; social—geography, history, inte- 
grated studies, and sociology; journalism—Eng- 
lish and speech courses; mechanics—industrial-arts 

















courses. 
Insufficient numbers in business, government, and 
mechanics eliminated these groups from the study. 
On the basis of the degree of interest in each of 
these fields, three groups were formed: Group I, high 
interest; Group II, medium interest; and Group III, 








low interest. 

The school marks were given numerical values by 
considering A=1; B=2; C=3; D=4; F=5. The 
differences between the means of the school marks 
of the three interest groups in each field were divided 
by the standard error of this difference and this ob- 
tained figure was interpreted in terms of chances in 
100 of its being a true difference. 
~ The first indication of relationship between interests 
and school marks was evidenced by the small number 
selecting courses in their low-interest fields. Since 
the group studied were freshmen in the School of 
Education, very few showed low interest in education. 
They were not required to major or minor in estheties 
and social fields, and a very small number appeared 
in the low-interest group in these fields. All were 
required to take journalism and a considerable num- 
ber to enter science courses; therefore, a low-interest 















group did appear in these two fields. 
Comparisons were permitted between the following 

groups with equated intelligence: high-, medium-, and 

low-interest groups in the fields of science and jour- 

nalism; high- and medium-interest groups in the fields 

of education, esthetics, and social. 

The only interest field in which the difference be- 
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tween the means of the school marks of the high- 
interest group and the medium-interest group was 
near a true difference was that of education wher 
there were 99.57 chances in 100 that this differenc 
was significant. Between the medium-interest group 
and the low-interest group in the field of journalism 
there were 100 chances in 100, or a true difference 
between the means of the school marks. 

In science, there were 83 chances in 100 that the 
mean of the marks of the medium-interest group 
would exceed the mean of the marks of the low-in. 
terest group, and 89 chances in 100 that the mean 
of the marks of the high-interest group would exceed 
the mean of the marks of the low-interest group. 

In esthetics, there were only 65 chances in 100 that 
the mean of the marks of the high-interest group 
would exceed the mean of the marks of the mediun- 
interest group. Either intelligence may be a poor 
equating factor in esthetics or the measuring instru- 
ment may not distinguish esthetic interests at the 
freshman level. 

In the social field, there was no low-interest group. 
The mean of the marks of the medium-interest group 
offers 86 chances in 100 of being superior to the mean 
of the marks of the high-interest group. The fact 
that discussion with various students leads to the eon- 
clusion that beginning general courses in social science 
do not appear to them to satisfy social interests may 
have affected the results in this field. 

The above data indicate that some values could be 
obtained by the use of interest tests in the guidance 
of entering college students. It is recognized that this 
study is merely an indication of the uses of one m- 
terest measure as applied to choice of subject matter 
fields within a school of education. These tests could 
be administered in the high-school or during freshman 
week at the college. They would aid in the selection 
of eollege curriculum and should result in the redue- 
tion of college-student mortality. 

R. W. EpMiston 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
OXFORD, OHIO 
WESLEY VORDENBERG 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Lone before V—E Day, in fact only a few months 
after the Pearl Harbor disaster, some Americans be- 
gan worrying about the shape of the peace to come. 
Eyes were focused on the remote goal of world organi- 
zation, and plans were immediately hatched to meet 
whatever problems that were likely to arise during the 
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By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
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period of reconverting from war to peace. Eduea- 
tional organizations took as their theme the rec 
struction of education in the oceupied and in the 4** 
countries. It is, therefore, hardly surprising t 
statements of deliberative committees began to ™ 
as early as the spring of 1942, the magic words “vel 
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» set up, not a system of scattered benefits. 


| pense guidance to themselves. 
; “Marching Home,” published in January, 1944, is one 
| ot the earliest to offer a plan for training leaders and 
| counselors for the vocational, educational, social, and 
| Personal adjustment and rehabilitation of the men 


: theref 
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eran adjustment” and “rehabilitation.” Yet, despite 
the prophetic vision of the early planners of the 
future veterans’ welfare, there could be no actual ap- 
preciation of the complexity of the task. Only as the 
war entered its middle phase, and some Johnnies were 
already marching—or were being carried—home, did 
the plans for readjusting former servicemen start to 
take on a definite shape. And when the Germans 
were undertaking their famed strategic withdrawals, 
the presses gushed forth with guides, manuals, bibliog- 
raphies, books, blueprints, and reports on how to 
treat ex-G. I. Joe. 

Among the reconnaissance books leading the all-out 
literary Blitzkrieg on the problem of the veteran, two 
deserve special attention. The first, “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” by Dixon Weeter, is a thor- 
ough, searching analysis of the readjustment (an un- 
avoidable word!) of the veterans of the Revolutionary 
War, the Civil War, and World War I. Some space 


I is given by the author to a discussion of the attempts 
» made at the time of publication (1944) to benefit the 
| returned servicemen. 


The tenor of such chapters is 


F scarcely critical, however. 


The second book, “The Veteran Comes Back,” by 
Willard Waller, covers in part the same historical 


ground, but emphasizes the sociological phases of re- 


adjustment. Dr. Waller directs attention to the trans- 
formation of citizen into soldier before talking about 
the reverse process. What is of primary importance, 
he maintains, is that a complete veteran program be 
There 
should be no haggling about the cost; “whatever the 
price of rehabilitating our veterans, we must be pre- 


| pared to pay it” (p. 302, italicized in original). Dr. 
Waller betrays some skepticism with regard to the 
j adoption of a program such as he recommends, and 
| later events have served to prove him right. In many 
| instances benefits are not benefiting. 


Tf cp ‘ . 
it something is to be done for veterans, they must, 


) obviously, be informed of what to expect. This pre- 


supposes a body of guidance counselors and experts, 
and these, in turn, require published material to dis- 
Morse A. Cartwright’s 


and women leaving the armed services and other war 


Work. Dr, Cartwright, who is professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and execu- 
ve oificer of its Institute of Adult Education, and, 
ore, a logical leader in veteran guidance, urges 
‘trongly that the veteran be not offered a dole, but 
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that he be absorbed as quickly and as painlessly as 
possible into the political, economic, social, and intel- 
lectual life of the nation. As an example of how a 
case may be treated, the author cites the story of Pfe. 
Joe Davis and'how he underwent the process of ad- 
justment within his home town. This case study is a 
human one: more natural, less stuffy, less professional 
than “cases” usually are. For this the reader, the 
counselor-in-training, and, of course, the veteran him- 
self should be grateful. 

The identical tale of the recreated Mr. Joe Davis 
appears in a second publication, “Adult Adjustment,” 
prepared by Dr. Cartwright, this time with Glen 
Burch, associate in adult education, Teachers College, 
as a collaborator. For the text of the newer volume 
the authors “have drawn heavily” upon the material 
in “Marching Home, Post-War Training and Adjust- 
ment” (a 1942 publication of the Institute of Adult 
Education), as well as numerous case reports. The 
sub-title is descriptive of the widened scope of the 
book: “A manual on the co-ordination of existing com- 
munity services and the establishment and operation 
of community adjustment centers for veterans and 
others.” Adjustment, the authors conclude after 
having described in detail what the various agencies 
in a locality might do, is essentially an educational 
process operating mutually on the veteran and the 
community. Specimen questionnaires and records, as 
well as a briefly annotated, two-page bibliography, are 
furnished in the appendix. 

What the six agencies comprising the United Ser- 
vice Organizations (USO) ean and should do for pre- 
paring soldiers for civilian status is deseribed in “USO 
Edueational Activities for Those about to Return to 
Civilian Life,” a pamphlet by David Danzig, director 
of program services for the USO. The keynote of 
this program is the variety of informal educational 
activities designed to inform the new veteran of his 
rights and obligations. The booklet, as a whole, ap- 
pears to be helpful, but the appended list of sources 
of information should prove of special value in train- 
ing USO personnel who will be in contact with the 
about-to-be-civilians. 

For guidance on how to set up an advisory center 
for veterans in a community, civie leaders should ob- 
tain the well-illustrated pamphlet issued by the Re- 
training and Reemployment Division of the U. 8S. 
Department of Labor. Under the title, “To Organize 


to Operate Your Community Advisory Center for 
Veterans and Others,” this little manual offers a step- 
by-step description of planning, establishing, organ- 
izing, and operating a center. 
cedure is based on suggestions of 40 directors of 
Community Advisory centers all over the country. 


The recommended pro- 
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Now that much specific information is available on 
organizing communities for co-operative work in help- 
ing veterans readjust themselves, it is necessary to 
direct attention to the next problem: How is the large 
number of counselors necessary for veteran guidance 
to be trained? To some individuals this presents no 
difficulty; they are firmly convinced that anyone can 
counsel, just as anyone can teach. It is a fortunate 
circumstance that this view doesmot prevail too widely. 
Most persons involved in establishing guidance ser- 
vices realize the value of having men and women as 
counselors who know the answers and how to express 
them so as to give the counselee maximal service. Pos- 
sibly the best book on the subject of training special- 
ists in counseling, with particular emphasis on prob- 
lems involving ex-soldiers, is “Counseling with Re- 
turned Servicemen,”’ by Carl R. Rogers, professor of 
psychology at the University of Chicago and formerly 
director of counseling services, USO, and John L. 
Wallen of Black Mountain College. Briefly, this book 
examines the techniques of offering guidance on all 
matters of vital interest to ex-servicemen. Its special 
contribution consists in the emphasis on a new view- 
point called nondirective or client-centered counseling. 
Traditionally, the guidance expert gathered data about 
the client, diagnosed the problem, and then charted 
for the client the course for the solution of the prob- 
lem. The technique propounded by Dr. Rogers in this 
volume, and previously in other publications, puts the 
onus of solution on the counselee, the counselor acting 
the role of a catalytic agent. What the latter does is 
to provide the atmosphere for the client to under- 
stand his difficulty and to suggest his own remedy. 
“The counseling relationship permits the individual 
to become aware of many of his real motives and 
attitudes and to accept them as part of himself” (pp. 
14-15). 

The authors make it possible for the counselor-in- 
training to practice the new method in a number of 
exercises patterned after the exemplary case studies. 
These exercises, which consist of imaginary interviews 
with returned servicemen, contain at appropriate 
places blank spaces for the student to insert questions 
or responses in the spirit of nondirective counseling. 
These are followed by several solutions and the stu- 
dent is given an opportunity to understand how the 
client-centered approach is superior to the others. 

Throughout the volume the authors lay stress on 
technique, even to the extent of overstressing the 
obvious. In one passage there is evidence of an im- 
patient, unfair attitude on the part of the authors, 
one which counselors should avoid adopting. On page 
105, Rogers and Wallen take up the question of a 
client who is not satisfied with the vocational or edu- 
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cational information given him, but, like Oliver Twist, 


dares to ask for more. “He always wants more,” ag a 
the authors cryptically and irritatedly put it. a 
This suggests that for some reason he is attempting t) ; 
postpone making a definite decision. To the client, his 
request for additional information may seem perfectly P 
justified and logical. Yet it is a truism that life involva [ee 
a certain amount of gamble or risk on any choice. Ther “ 
will never be enough information about a future cour re 
of action to make a 100-per-cent perfect prediction pos. (1 
sible. The person who requires complete certainty » ul 
every issue is probably a person who is afraid of life anj te 
himself. And so the issue in such cases becomes, why er 
does he continually want more information? What is th: pr 
meaning of making a definite decision? What does the we 
client have at stake? More and more information wil 7 N] 
have little effect upon a problem of this type as long as (p 


the client cannot utilize the information that he has. 


Methinks, the counseling authority doth protest to is 


much. 19: 

“Counseling with Returned Servicemen” should r- em 
ceive serious consideration on the part of those whose abl 
job it is to provide training for future counselors of edt 
veterans. The well-annotated, selective bibliography Bu 
should prove a valuable adjunct to the book itself. dir 

For some time it was fashionable for newspaper con 
and magazine writers, physicians, professional lectur- abl 
ers, and radio commentators to warn the public that soc 
the discharged soldier might turn out to be a neurotic, pul 


a psychotic, or a sufferer of any of a dozen mental tal 
maladies. The general impression began to change Me vete 
when the worried citizens began to see for themselves and 
that the new veteran was, on the average, no more 0 


crazy than the man-in-the-street. The nonsense gradi- BRP seen 


















ally evaporated, and sober scientists had an oppor BM for 
tunity to say their piece about the seriousness of the HR the 
problem of soldiers with psychiatric disabilities. D: HR loca 
George K. Pratt, a psychiatric examiner for tht Bi¥vice 


United States Army and previously an assistant clin JF and 
eal professor of psychiatry at the School of Medicine latte 
Yale University, made in 1944 a thorough examin BR hins 
tion of the difficulties to be encountered by atfiilicte’ Jean 
soldiers in readjusting themselves to family, vocait0l. Hijex-by 
and community life. His “Soldier to Civilian,’ 2 H#Com 
tended for the relatives and friends of Johnny-cout HRP tion. 
home, discusses realistically the feeling of disillusi the s 
ment which sooner or later grips the veteran and ai- Hiedo t] 
vises how to help him to help himself in a variely decla 
situations. Here, too, in the appendix, will be fou! Hiijand | 
a blueprint for organizing community services Tot Brow 
veterans. life, 

A more recent book embracing the same subje* 
“A Psychiatric Primer for the Veteran’s Family a 
Friends,” written by Alexander G. Dumas, MD, ¢ 
Fellow of the American Psychiatrie Association a0 
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pend for the soon-to-be-liberated soldier. 
latter categories Charles G. Bolte, a discharged soldier 
jlimself and an amputee, has written “The New Vet- 
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former director of the nervous and mental section of 
a Veterans Administration hospital, and Grace Keen, 
a writer who has had considerable experience in trans- 
lating scientific material into the layman’s language. 
As if in apology for what some persons might call 
an unfortunate title, Starke R. Hathaway of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota reminds the reader in his fore- 
word that there are (1945) about two million men 
rejected or discharged by the armed services for NP 
(neuropsychiatric) disorders. The scope of the vol- 
ume is broader than the title hints; there are chap- 
ters on the normal and the physically-wounded vet- 
eran, Advice is given generously and in a popular style 
probably unattainable by Dr. Dumas unaided. The 


> well-wishers of the demobilized are assured that “an 


NP discharge of itself is nothing to be upset about” 


E (p. 113). 


A co-operative attack on the same general problem 
is made by 24 well-known authorities in the May, 


©1945, number of the Annals of the American Acad- 
 emy of Political and Social Science, entitled “The Dis- 


abled Veteran,” and edited by Wilma T. Donahue, 
educational and vocational counselor, Veterans Service 
sureau, University of Michigan, and Clark Tibbitts, 
The articles comprising this 


Fcompilation treat many topies: the physically dis- 
vabled; the mentally and emotionally handicapped; the 


ssocially maladjusted; military and naval, civilian 
;public and private programs for physical and men- 


tal rehabilitation; retraining and re-employment of 


yyeterans; problems of personal and social adjustment ; 


and implications for educational agencies. 
Of the making of books for veteran guidance there 


: seems to be no end, nor is there likely to be a stop 
Sfor some time to come. 
pthe guidance specialist, for the counselor-to-be, for 
local communities, for the families of returning ser- 


Books have been written for 


vieemen, and, naturally enough, for the new veteran 
For the two 


fran, a personal history and a vigorous appeal to 


sex-brothers-in-arms to join the American Veterans 
pCVommittee, an independent, World War II organiza- 
‘ton, Mr. Bolte rejects summarily the stereotype of 
athe soldier accepted by too many people too lazy to 
Sdo their own thinking. “GI Joe does not exist,” he 
pceclares with some anger. What irks the author— 


and thousands of other veterans as well—is the “run- 
| agg given the men upon their return to civilian 
ire, 

A complete guide to all matters of interest to a 
‘eteran, with particular emphasis on state and Federal 
Hevislation thereunto appertaining, is offered by Eli 
1. Mellan, formerly an employment interviewer in 
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the United States Employment Service and a U. S. 
government attorney, and, at the time of writing, a 
staff sergeant in a legal assistance office, U. S. Army. 
More readable, yet without any condescension, is 
“The Veterans’ Program,” by Charles Hurd, veterans’ 
editor, The New York Times, which treats the same 
scope somewhat more fully. Among the special fea- 
tures in Mr. Hurd’s volume are 355 questions and an- 
swers, plus an index to the questions, and translations 
of many Army occupations in terms of civilian jobs. 
Also for the veteran, but of no value for the guidance 
counselor, are Maxwell Droke’s “Good-by to G. I.” 
and Morton Thompson’s “How to be a Civilian.” 
The former, subtitled, “How to Be a Successful 
Civilian,” presents chatty, general remarks, written 
down to some extent to meet the level of the less men- 
tally equipped, on personal and family adjustment 
and on jobs and education. “You can be a successful 
civilian!” asserts Mr. Droke with emphasis and final- 
ity at the close of his contribution to veterans’ gui- 
dance. Mr. Thompson, an ex-Gl, says his piece in GI 
language about the usual matters over which veterans 
worry. About the only outstanding characteristic of 
the book is its raciness and its incomprehensibility 
except by continual reference to the glossary. From 
time to time the author decides to be serious, with 
resultant benefits to his opus. His humor must have 
been far funnier in mid-1945 than in the present 
year. 

Sensible, scientific advice on vocations, marriage, 
the process of reconditioning the wounded and the 
NP’s (neuropsychiatrie dischargees) is contained in 
“Psychology for the Returning Serviceman,” edited 
by Irvin L. Child of Yale University and Marjorie 
Van de Water of Science Service. This book, the 
scientific authenticity of which is guaranteed by Ed- 
win G. Boring of Harvard University, is simple, some- 
times too simple, reading for the intelligent veteran, 
but over the heads of most of the others. 

Not written primarily for the veteran, but usable 
by him for reference, are two large guides which 
attempt to effect his educational transition from a 
wartime to a peacetime status. The first of these, 
“A Guide to the Evaluation of Edueational Experi- 
ences in the Armed Services,” issued by the American 
Council on Edueation, translates the USAFI, Coast 
Guard Institute, Marine Corps Institute, and Navy 
Off-Duty Courses, and the formal service courses of 
the Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard into 
equivalent academie credit. All the subjects studied 
are listed under the appropriate curricula. The final 
section of this exceptional publication contains ex- 
amples of present institutional policies for the grant- 
ing of academic credit for educational experiences 
acquired in the Armed Forces. The usefulness of 
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such a compilation for the student veteran desiring 
to further his education in a civilian atmosphere is 
too obvious for comment. 

Similarly valuable for veterans contemplating en- 
rollment in a college is the companion guide of the 
American Council on Education, “A Guide to Colleges, 
Universities, and Professional Schools in the United 
States,” compiled under the editorship of Carter V. 
Good, professor of education at the University of 
Cincinnati. This tremendous volume is a substitute 
for revised editions of Clarence S. Marsh’s “American 
Universities and Colleges” and Walter Crosby Eells’s 
“American Junior Colleges.” Here is found perti- 
nent information on about 3,400 collegiate adminis- 
trative units in 1,700 separate institutions. The data 
are presented in tabular form, in an alphabetical ar- 
rangement of college and state. It is possible at a 
glance to learn the following essential facts about 
each of the schools included: type of institution, cal- 
endar, admission of veterans, advanced standing of 
veterans, special instruction for veterans, curricula 
and programs, costs, health service, housing arrange- 
ments, vocational advisory service, student aid, physi- 
cal education and recreation, and special rules and 
regulations (compulsory church attendance; smoking, 
drinking, and dancing privileges; permission to have 
automobiles). With the exception of the colleges 
specified by the editor in his preface, practically 
every higher institution in the country is represented. 
Graduate instruction as such is not given special cov- 
erage, although much information on graduate pro- 
grams is included under other headings. The primary 
arrangement of professional schools by subject is 
very helpful and time-saving. Finally, the inclusion 
of an index to institutions is another of the many 
achievements of the editor and compilers, to whom 
the veteran and his advisers are greatly indebted. 

The vocational guidance of veterans has been given 
the proper share of attention by specialists and others 
interested enough to publish their thoughts on the 
subject. A collection of 23 articles by well-known 
theoreticians and practitioners, “Postwar Jobs for 
Veterans,” edited by Paul Webbink of the Social 
Science Research Council, and published as the March, 
1945, issue of the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, contains discussions 
of the various phases and problems of re-employment. 
This is not a guidance manual of up-to-date informa- 
tion on each occupation, but a broad treatment, to a 
large extent, of the underlying issues and difficulties. 

For a thorough, strictly factual presentation of 
occupational data the veteran may consult with profit 
Tracy E. Goodwin’s “Veterans Handbook and Guide.” 
Without wasting any words, Mr. Goodwin, a former 
soldier, outlines the procedure of securing a job, 
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temporary or permanent, enumerates the education, 
opportunities open to the veteran, and explains jy 
satisfactory detail the extent of governmental jj 
Of special importance is the section entitled “Cy, 
version of Your Military Job,” wherein the autho, 
correlates virtually all military occupational speciy. 
ties with analogous civilian jobs. Another valuabjs 
aid to the man seeking his way in the vocational wor\j 
is the list of reference materials at the end of th 
book. 

Also seeking to guide the veteran through the map 
of current occupations is “The Veteran and His fy. 
ture Job,” by James H. Bedford, president of thy 
Society for Occupational Research, author of sever: 
books on guidance, director of vocational guidany 
at John Brown University (Siloam Springs, Ark), 
and formerly education officer, Rehabilitation Diyj. 
sion, Medical Department, U. S. Army. Although th: 
volume is a good general manual on occupations, 
fails to correlate Army skills with the corresponding 
civilian jobs and is not as specific as Goodwin’s guide 
The style is rather verbose, and the text could hay 
been better presented in outline form. The bibliogr- 
phies appearing at the end of each chapter conta 
too many titles dated 1941 or earlier. The author i: 
deserving of scallions, to borrow an expression frou 
a well-known Broadway columnist, for his repeatel 
assurances to job donors and to the public at lary 
that the “typical G.I. Joe” is “not a radical,” “not 
an N.P. (neuropsychiatric) case,” “not an adve- 
turer,” “not a ‘treasury-raider,’ ” “not a ‘sucker’,” “not 
a stripling,” “not a criminal, and “not a killer” (pp. 
2-4). 

“The Veterans’ Best Opportunities.” by Edward h 
Fiske, Lt. Comm., USNR, and author of “The Fisk 
Plan for Post-War Employment,” shows how basi 
business principles may be applied to attain succes 
in many lines of individual enterprise. The greale 
part of the book is made up of fifty short articles 
as many industries, from Advertising to Taxidermy 
These articles, which have been especially written it 
this volume by leaders in the respective industries, p! 
vide good general orientation, but are too brief to 
of more than superficial guidance value. Two pages 
for example, dispose of the printing industry and 10” 
and a half take care of insurance. The informatit 
offered by the author and his contributors seems 0! 
to have been particularly prepared with the vetet! 
in mind, since the word “veteran” or its equivalent 
but rarely mentioned. Included among the featur 
of the book are lists of “Do’s and Don’ts” at the e 

















































of the early chapters, lengthy quotations (some “ re 
them over ten pages long) from reports of gove™ b 
mental agencies, and a large bibliography of “Bi fc 
Books for Better Business.” a 
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The business practices advocated by Lt. Comm. 
‘Fiske are sound and specific: “A doormat should be 
placed in the store entrance to help prevent dirt and 
wet being tracked into the store in foul weather, and 
inside floors should be kept immaculately clean, as 
should all glass and display fixtures” (p. 53). 
inspite of the hearty, unqualified endorsement ex- 
Mg pressed by Dale Carnegie in the foreword, the book 
falls far short of being indispensable for the ex-soldier 
lor for the guidance counselor. Mr. Carnegie, he of 
‘ihe “How to Win Friends and Influence People,” 
Phails Fiske’s volume in this wise: “We have needed 
: a sound book on the subject of vocational guidance for 
vears and... the lack of any coherent guidance of 
this sort in our national educational system is one of 
: our tragic failures” (p. ix). Furthermore, “We have 
: drifted blithely along, in the peacetime years, blandly 
Snoring this tragic and dangerous situation” (p. ix). 
Such words cannot but alienate the thousands of spe- 
Vcialists in the field of guidance. To go on, “I wish 

iat such a book as this had been available to me 

when I first began the task of building my own busi- 
Dress ...’ (p. x). Mr. Carnegie trusts that the U. S. 
"government will present a copy of the book to every 
lischargee, recommends that it be made required read- 

ng in every school and college, and hopes that a 

philanthropist will endow a foundation for the pur- 

ose of commissioning Fiske to do more such research 

n vocational opportunities in the United States. All 
his and the paper shortage, too! 

Much has been written for and about the recent 
lumni (although relatively little on the alumnae) of 
he Armed Forees and their attempts to re-establish 
iemselves. Doubtless a great deal more will be writ- 

jten. In the field of veteran guidance, as elsewhere, it 
Mbchooves the reader, whether he be a specialist in the 
"guidance process, an interested layman, or an ex- 
serviceman himself, to exercise care in the selection 

f reading matter and to flavor what he reads with a 

Psuitable amount of salt. 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


A deseriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
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THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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Boys Really Learn to Study 
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Senior & Junior School, 


Individualized teaching. Small classes. 
College Preparation. 
Country location. 


A. E. ROGERS, Hdnmr., 
Box SS, Pennsburg, Pa. 








MEREDITH COUNTRY SCHOOL 


4-yr. H. S. course. Coed. Integrated, me#*-" 
college-preparatory curriculum, culminac.. 
each year by youth hostel travel in Canada, 
U. S., Mexico, South America, or Europe. 
Write : 


MONROE SMITH 
Meredith, N. H. 
or 
Phone: 
CHARLES HARRIS 
Gramercy 3-8360 











VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


", We secure better. positions for college and university 
i teachers and-administrators.. Where. you. learn 0 
» ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 


Send*to New York Office for enrollment blank S 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 
(Office 1113) 
535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Corresponding Agencies: 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, W**! 


Kimball Blidg., Chicago 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


ALEXANDER J. STODDARD, Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Chairman. 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 
HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Education and former oa Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 
PAUL KLAPPER, Poesitems, © Queens College, Flushing, N. Y¥. RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University of Cincinnati 


E. SNAV 


LY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, President, University of Illinois 
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